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illustrations of an international dialect could 
not, I am confident, have been known with- 
out the suplementary explanations in "A Re- 
joinder." It is true that among the locutions 
censured (more than fifty) there are two (or 
three) that are spoken of in the letter as being 
used in England by the baser sort ; but it would 
have been a most inexcusable construction of 
the letter to have made its drift turn on by- 
matter that seemed to have got into it casu- 
ally : such a construction of its purport would 
have sacrificed all that was most distinct and 
prominent in it to that which was compara- 
tively insignificant. For any doubt which the 
presence of those locutions might raise in the 
mind of a careful reader would be put to rest 
by matter that soon follows the comments on 
them — matter in which the avowal is made by 
Dr. Hall that, " though I have lived away 
from America upwards of forty-six years, I 
feel, to this hour, in writing English, that I am 
writing a foreign language," — and especially 
would the reader's doubt be dissipated by 
the following passage : 

"To return to Mr. Eggleston, it would be 
idle to contend that his Americanisms have 
not, in large share, the countenance of all our 
later writers of any conspicuous note, a mere 
handful of them, the very choicest, omitted 
from account. And even these Americanize 
in some measure. "3 

That a supplemental commentary was need- 
ed for the right understanding of the Acad- 
emy letter will be evident to any one who 
compares that letter with the exposition of it 
in "A Rejoinder." I read it very carefully 
two or three times before writing "Not So 
Very American," and thought I understood 
it ; I was conscious of difficulties in reconcil- 
ing all its parts, but I believed I had succeeded 
in construing them not only reasonably but 
rightly. As one of the elements of such 
reasonable and right construction "our lin- 
guistic innovations," in the passage subjoined, 
was interpreted by me as meaning American- 
isms : 

"In so saying, I ol course imply that our 
linguistic innovations, some of which have 
established themselves ineradicably, and are, 
in fact, indispensable, are by no means to be 
condemned without exception. At present, 

3 The Academy, p. 266, col 3. 



however, without undertaking the defence of 
such of them as are defensible, I limit myself 
to deprecating those which are indefensible 
[compare with "substitutes," "tolerable" and 
"intolerable" previously noted], either as 
being entirely gratuitous or on other grounds 
equally valid. Of innovations of this descrip- 
tion, which so commonly disfigure American 
English, the number, I repeat is very great. 
Manifestly, then, their diffusion and their con- 
stant increase call for grave consideration. 
That a duty devolves on us, in connexion 
with them, is what I would suggest by this 
slight paper. "4 

What could " our linguistic innovations," as 
used in that paragraph, mean, if it did not 
mean Americanisms! If Dr. Hall's "slight 
paper" was not deprecating "indefensible" 
Americanisms, and illustrating them by quo- 
tations from Mr. Eggleston's book, what, 
then, was its purport? Nobody, I am sure, 
could have known before the true exposition 
appeared in " A Rejoinder." Dr. Hall was 
deprecating and illustrating "gratuitous de- 
partures from right English, whether home- 
bred or international." — See "Rejoinder," 
columns 443-4 and 446. — Briefly summing up, 
Dr. Hall was deprecating and illustrating — not 
indefensible Americanisms — but the British- 
American " plebeianism " of the American 
international dialect. 

And yet, in the Academy letter (p. 266, col. 
3.), Dr. Hall said ; 

"Already, too, we [Americans] owe to it 
[our zeal] a specific character, extending in its 
manifold distinctiveness, to our speech. Cir- 
cumstances generated by unprecedented com- 
binations have entailed on us a recognizable 
dialect, and one which is rapidly developing," 

The italics are mine. One can see there are 
difficulties in that letter, even now. 

R. O. Williams. 

New York. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

A new edition of Merimee's Colomba has 
come to us from the Cambridge University 
Press (London: C.J. Clay and Sons). The 
editor, Mr. Arthur R. Ropes, of King's Col- 
lege, has performed the task with much care 
and credit. The introduction gives a few de- 
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tails about M£rimee's life and literary career, 
and furnishes some discussion as to the story 
itself. It is a matter for regret that the tale 
should have been abridged by some thirty or 
forty pages. The habit of shortening or med- 
dling, in any manner, with original texts is 
seldom productive of good results, especially 
when applied to so closely woven a tale as 
Colombo is. A cursory glance at Chapter iii 
has fully convinced us of this fact. We miss 
the ballata bearing so strong a local coloring, 
and so effectively dramatic, referring as it 
does to the death of Orso's father. The 
dialogue between the young Englishwoman 
and the lieutenant is most summarily disposed 
of; Orso's first question is met by Miss Nevil 
with this curt and disobliging answer: ' Oh il 
nous contait une vieille histoire ' and she 
then promptly retires to her state-room ! 
The transition between the two last para- 
graphs decidedly lacks smoothness; then, we 
are left in ignorance of Orso's real opinion of 
the vendetta, what it is to the Corsican peasant 
and how practised by him, the graphic details 
bearing on these points having been sup- 
pressed; and yet MissNevil, on page 19, is made 
to repeat to Orso the same words that he is 
supposed to have uttered in the omitted part. 
M£rim£e ends this chapter by a description 
first of the scenery around the bay of Ajaccio 
( this, Mr. Ropes incorporated in his text ) ; 
then proceeds to picture to us the aspects of the 
city itself: the stillness of the streets, broken 
only by the appearance of a few idle faces, 
the utter absence of loud talk, laughter and 
singing ; ominous pistol shots betraying an 
excited game of cards, and, at evetide, for- 
eigners alone promenading on the Corso, 
whilst the inhabitants remain on the look-out 
on their threshold, like the falcons on 
their nests. These Mr. Ropes cannot call 
' added details of secondary importance to 
the picture ;' the notes are excellent, but could 
easily have been curtailed to make room for 
Colombo 1 s unabridged text. The Grammar 
so often referred to in the notes is the Wel- 
lington French College Grammar by Messrs. 
Eve and De Baudiss, very little, if at all, in 
use in the United States. The English system 
of treating a French grammar like a Latin 
grammar is not in vogue in this country, and 
the American youth would lose both courage 
and patience in seeing some sixteen varieties 



of dative case. The watch-word in England 
seems to be ' Maximum French Grammar ; ' 
here, for the time being, it is 'Minimum.'— 
On page 84, 1. 16, the editor seems to establish 
a difference between ' m'avoir sauve 1 un coup 
de couteau ' and ' m'avoir sauve" d'un coup 
de couteau,' the first meaning 'saved from 
stabbing, ' the other ' saved from being stabb- 
ed.' The two French expressions have but 
one and the same meaning, both implying 
passivity. Moreover a careful reading of the 
text justifies only the passive meaning ' saved 
from being stabbed.' 

The Festskrift til Vilhelm Thomson fra 
Disciple is a graceful tribute most richly de- 
served. Dr. Thomson has probably done more 
than any other one man to raise the standard 
of philological work at the University of 
Copenhagen to its present high state of excel- 
lence. The volume contains twenty articles 
on linguistic and literary subjects, ranging 
from a study of of a guttural nasal in Urfin- 
nisch to topographical remarks on Xeno- 
phon. Of special interest to general students 
ofiiterature is an account by E. Gigas of the 
original plan of Bayle's Dictionnaire, which 
was recently discovered by him in the Thott 
collection of MSS. in the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen. Finnur J6nsson's " Fremmede 
ords behandling i oldnordisk digtning " is 
characteristically thorough and throws much 
light on a hitherto neglected subject. Among 
other articles may be mentioned V. Andersen's 
" Sammen fald og beroring;" O. Jespersen's 
" Om substraktionsdannelser " ; Kr. Nyrop's 
"Et afsnit of ordenes liv " and P. K. Thor- 
sens "Glidningog spring." The mechanical 
execution of the work is beautiful in the ex- 
treme. 



PERSONAL. 

Dr. Joseph Hendren Gorrell, who is now 
Professor of Modern Languages in Wake 
Forest College, N. C, is a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University (A. B. 1888, A. M. 
1890), where in 1890-91 he held the office of 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 
After a graduate course of three years in the 
Modern Languages, with English as his princi- 
pal subject, at the Johns Hopkins University, 
he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in June, 1894. His dissertation is a study 
of " Indirect Discourse in Anglo-Saxon." 
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